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Perhaps cumpagnie, 1. 853, is a misprint, since in 
the other three cases in which the word occurs, 
U. 1544, 1956 and 1789, the edition follows 
the manuscript and has -paignie. In 1. 596 
of the manuscript we read nos conseilz, which 
has been changed in the edition to noz cunseilz, 
while nos with the same word in 1. 864 remains 
unchanged. Similarly the manuscript reading ces 
is kept in 1. 1407, but changed to cez in 11. 1668 
and 1700. Questions of somewhat more impor- 
tance are suggested by syntactical emendations. 
It is well known that in all the works of Marie de 
France, there is evidence that the old declension 
of nouns, adjectives and participles was breaking 
down. Exigencies of rime frequently prove this. 
Aside from these exigencies of rime, would it not 
be better to consistently respect the form of the 
manuscript, or else regularly emend? In other 
words, on what grounds is fiehiez in 1. 1127 left 
untouched : 

" Fiehiez furent espeaseinent," 
while in 1. 1158 

"Que nuls ne poeit eels, pur veir, 
Qui pendu i erent, veeir." 

the manuscript penduz is changed to read pendu; 
or nuz in 1. 1049 kept, and in 1. 1228 emended 
to nu t 

The reading of the difficult passage 643-646 is 
kept as in the first edition, although, as G. Paris 
says, " despit n'a aucun sens," for the reason (cf. 
Remarks, p. 73j that it is supported by the Latin 
manuscript. But "Culpe que ab eo sentiuntur 
intrinsecus contempnunt tormenta que audit ex- 
terius," can hardly be said to support the reading : 

" Kar la force de la dolur 
Des pechiez, dunt il a pour 
Despit, qu'il nes voleit oi'r 
Ne sun purpensement guerpir." 

Despit, like contempnunt, is an active verb, and is 
so used by Marie in 11. 757, 885, 970, 1029, 1294 
of this work, as well as in the Fables. To consider 
the following clause its object, or to consider that a 
direct object pronoun is understood and that the 
clause expresses the result, is equally trying. 

In the glossary " only such words are included 
as are not listed in Warnke's glossaries to the Lays 
and the Fables." Besides the corrections to the 
list made in the " errata," there should be stricken 
out: eolur, enelore, hermite, miedi (midi), reeovrer, 



and testimonier, found in the glossary to the 
Lais, and emprendre (enprendre), and humain 
(umain), found in the glossary to the Fables. In 
addition, romanz is found in the Fables under 
" Eigennamen " and adenz, which our editor writes 
as one word is written as two words by Warnke, 
and found under denz in the glossary to the 
Fables. Here also is apert used as an adjective, 
under which the apert of the Espurgatoire would 
naturally fall as another use of radically the same 
word. Warnke gives also in the glossary to the 
Fables, nuire, of which nwkir of the Espurgatoire 
would be but a doublet. Pardis and Parewis are 
given as two words, but surely they are but 
variants of the same word, translating the same 
word of the Latin, paradisus. The form with e is 
that which appears regularly in the Extraits de la 
Chanson de Roland of Gaston Paris. The w is but 
a device to cover the hiatus. 

Lucy M. Gay. 

University of Wisconsin,. 



ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth Annual Reports of 
the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.). Boston, 
Ginn & Co. (for the Dante Society), 1901. 

Twentieth Annual Report, etc., 1902. 

Twenty-First Annual Report, etc., 1903. 

Beginning in 1882, the Dante Society has 
published twenty-one Annual Reports, with ac- 
companying papers. Through the devotion of its 
members it has also been the means of publishing 
Dr. Fay's Concordance of the Divina Coinmedia 
(1888), of offering annually a Dante prize, which 
has been awarded eleven times, and of building 
up the Dante collection in the Harvard Library. 
There will soon be published a concordance of 
Dante's minor Italian works, prepared by mem- 
bers of the society. All this has been accomplished 
with a relatively small list of members, which 
should be increased. Persons interested are in- 
vited to correspond with the Secretary, Professor 
F. N. Robinson, of Harvard University. 

In the double Report representing the years 
1899-1900, issued somewhat tardily in 1901, is 
" a list of Danteiana in American Libraries, sup- 
plementing the Catalogue of the Cornell Collec- 
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tion," compiled, like the Cornell Catalogue, by 
Mr. T. W. Koch. As was to be expected, the 
Harvard collection furnishes the largest number 
of titles in this supplementary list. We note that 
although he mentions several manuscripts in the 
Harvard Library, Mr. Koch fails to include two 
fifteenth century manuscripts of parts of the 
Divina Gommedia, which are described in Mr. 
Lane's catalogue of the Harvard collection (1890). 
The Lenox Library, it seems, has a copy of the 
Divina Gommedia printed at Mantua in 1472 ; 
Cornell has the Foligno edition of the same year. 
The supplementary list mentions no edition of the 
Divina Gommedia, from that year until 1795. 
This fact indicates the extraordinary richness of 
the Cornell collection, while in general the list 
shows the impossibility (may we add, the Heedless- 
ness ?) of making an absolutely complete collection 
of Dante literature. Meanwhile, the Cornell Cata- 
logue, taken in connection with this supplement, is 
now the most comprehensive Dante bibliography 
in existence. Mr. Koch proposes to publish in a 
future Eeport a list of additional titles from 
European libraries; and it is understood that Mr. 
Lane will, as in the past, contribute lists of the 
books added to the Harvard Dante Collection. 

To the same Eeport Mr. Paget Toynbee con- 
tributes an "Index of authors quoted in the 
commentary of Benvenuto da Imola," the pupil 
of Boccaccio, and friend of Petrarch and Salutati. 
The index, with its accompanying notes, is ex- 
tremely interesting, particularly in connection with 
the history of Classical studies in the fourteenth 
century. Dr. G. L. Hamilton contributes to the 
Twentieth Report a paper on a pupil of Ben- 
venuto, Giovanni da Serravalle, who in 1416 
translated the Gommedia into Latin prose, with a 
commentary. The paper is full of information 
gathered from many sources; one part is a dis- 
cussion of " a distressing literary heresy — Dante's 
visit to England", Serravalle being apparently 
the originator of the myth. This Report also 
contains a reproduction of a fifteenth century 
portrait of Dante, now in the Louvre ; and a paper 
by Professor Norton on the history of the epitaph 
of one Dietzmann of Thuringia, who died in 1307. 
The epitaph in question, in a church in Leipzig, 
has by some writers since the end of the sixteenth 
century been without warrant ascribed to Dante. 



The Latham prize, available since 1890, was 
awarded in 1902 to Mr. Alain C. White for an 
essay entitled : " A Translation of the QucbsHo de 
Aqua et Terra, with a discussion of its authen- 
ticity." This essay, regarded by the judges as 
worthy to rank with Mr. Latham's translation of 
the Letters, is printed in the Twenty-First Report 
After an account of the controversy over the 
Qucestio, the text and translation are given on 
opposite pages, accompanied by an elaborate com- 
mentary, which in large part is based on Dr. 
Moore's essay in his Studies, vol. n. The transla- 
tion is a distinct improvement in accuracy and in 
elegance over that by Mr. C. H. Bromby (London, 
1897), and it is also much clearer; indeed, Mr. 
White has for the first time made the reading of 
the Qucestio a comparatively easy task. Herein 
is the great value of his essay. His argument in 
favor of the authenticity of the work adds little 
to Dr. Moore's valiant defense of it. The impor- 
tant evidence is, of course, purely internal ; while 
the chief argument on the other side is still the 
absence of external evidence. It is frequently 
assumed that Moncetti, who edited the work in 
1508, also wrote it. Possibly neither side takes 
sufficient account of the possibility that it may 
have been written in the fourteenth century by 
some other person than Dante. Mr. White ex- 
presses his opinion clearly, and without undue 
positiveness. We note that he does not make quite 
clear which side Stoppani was on; the famous 
" anticipations " become less ridiculous when we 
remember that Stoppani did not use them as evi- 
dence against the authenticity of the Qucestio; it 
was of course Scartazzini who used them in that 
way, guilelessly accepting them at their face value. 
Mr. White expresses surprise that Scartazzini 
should have been numbered among the defenders 
of the treatise in 1890; but we must remember 
that in his earlier works he said nothing against 
it. On the whole, so long as the Qucestio is not 
definitely proved a forgery, Mr. White's essay will 
remain a valuable contribution. It must be said, 
however, that many scholars now regard the case 
against the treatise as conclusive. Mr. White does 
not refute the arguments advanced by Boffito in 
his important articles published in 1902 (on which 
see Giomale Storieo, xli, 427). 
The Twenty-First Report concludes with " Seven 
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Notes," all brief, by Professor Grandgent, on pas- 
sages in the Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia. 



Yak University. 



Kenneth McKenzie. 



PROVENQAL LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. I. 

1. Mireio, poeme provengal de Fr&dhie Mistral. 
Edition publiee pour les cours universitaires 
par Eduakd Koschwitz, avec un glossaire par 
Oskab Hennicke et le portrait du poete. 
Marburg, Elwert; Paris, Le Soudier; Mar- 
seille, Ruat, 1900. 8vo., pp. vii A, xliii, 436. 
Price, 7.20 marks (bound, 8 marks). 

I think that one of Professor Elliott's scholars 
already gave, some years ago, in the Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, an account of Professor Kosch- 
witz's Grammar of Modern Provencal (No. 2). 
But it seems to me necessary and very desirable 
to mention here once again this extremely useful 
book in connection with the other works in which 
the learned professor of Konigsberg treats, in Ger- 
man or in French, of Provengal literature. 

There is apparently something quite inspiring 
and exalting in the study of the poetry and lan- 
guage of modern Provence. Even Mr. Kosch- 
witz, generally cool, reserved, critical, often severe, 
harsh and aggressive, when he speaks of French 
literature, of phonetics and phoneticians, of reform 
and reformers of modern language instruction, 
seems to be carried away in some measure by the 
charm of those gentle poets who like to be called, 
rightly or wrongly, the successors and heirs of the 
troubadours. He appears to forget the natural 
tendency or inclination of his critical mind, when- 
ever he deals with their works and describes their 
genius and talent. He doubtless submits joyfully 
to the softening influence of the powerful sun of 
Provence, whose glory his friends, the Felibres, 
never tire to sing in their beautiful verses. 

" Lou soulfeu me fai canta" 

(Le soleil me fait chanter). 1 

1 Mistral, the greatest of the Provencal poets, has 
chosen these words for his motto or device. He sings in 
praise of the "Great Sun of Provence" in his famous 
Ohant du Soleil (Lou Cant d6u SoulSu) : 



" O Prouvenco, toun sdu, ta lengo, toun soulSu, 
Noun i'a ren de plus gai, de plus dons, de plus beu." 

(Oh Provence, il n'y a rien de plus gai, de plus 
doux, de plus beau que ton sol, ta langue, ton 
soleil). 2 

No wonder that Mr. Nicolaus Welter, the biog- 
rapher of Mistral and Aubanel (Nos. 4, 5), a genu- 
ine poet, ein DicMer von Gottes Gnaden himself, 
shows that inspiring influence of the " Great Sun 
of Provence " in every line of his prose, in every 
verse of his metrical translations. Indeed, both 
of his works are delightful books, exceedingly well 
written and worthy, in every respect, of a poet and 
scholar. The reader's interest never slackens ; he 
cannot help being fascinated from beginning to 
end, and unwillingly lays them aside without fin- 
ishing them at once. I read Mr. Welter's books 
in two long, uninterrupted sessions, which has 
rarely happened in my experience as a reader 
and critic. 

The first time my attention was called to Mis- 
tral's Mireio and other works of the Filibres was 
in Professor E. Bohmer's Golleg or lectures upon 
Provencal at the University of Halle. This dis- 
tinguished Romanist was, I think, the first for- 
eigner who studied the language and literature of 
modern Provence thoroughly and was able to speak 
intelligently and with authority about the FUibres 
and their poetry. He published his interesting 
and well known monograph upon Die provenza- 
Ksehe Poesie der Gegenwart in 1870 (Heilbronn). 
Since that time, the literature of the Felibres has 
grown and developed immensely in quantity and 
in quality, their cause (la causo) has passed through 

Wenn auch deine Gluten sengen, 
Nahst du auf dem Flammenthron, 
Feiern dich mit Hymnenklangen 
Aries, Marseille und Avignon. 
Steig' empor, o Sonnenpracht ! 
Scheuch' die Seuchen und die Nacht ! 
Schnell, schnell, schnell 
Sprudle, goldner Strahlenquell ! 

—Welter, " Frederi Mistral," p. 167. 

1 have quoted these verses in German, because I have 
not the Provencal text at hand, and, also, in order to give 
the reader a sample of Welter's translations. 

2 This is the motto of the Filibrige, placed near a star, 
the emblem of this society of Provencal poets, on the 
" Provencal national envelopes," which Victor Lieutaud 
tried to spread among the peasants of his native country. 
See Welter, " Frederi Mistral," p. 276. 



